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What Parents and Guardians 
p Ought to Know 


ACH child born into the world is entitled to the best guidance 
E and care the parent is capable of giving it. The Stellar Ray 
horoscopes are intended to be an important assistance to 
parents in the comprehension, education and care of their children. A 
natal chart—cast for the exact time of the child’s birth reveals that 
child’s character, mind and disposition, the weak and strong points in 
the organism as well as the vices and virtues—enables one versed in 
the science to reveal to the parents or guardians of the child just the 
lines upon which it can be best trained. 


HEY can lay out a plan of education-and training adapted to 
the exact disposition of their offspring and thus avoid friction 
and promote harmony. They will endeavor to starve out the 

evil they see, while nourishing and developing the good. If the child 
has a passionate temper, they will never excite this side of the 
character, but will use calmness, tact in management, gentleness, not 
force. If the moral development be weak and the intellectual strong, 
then it is the former they will seek to stimulate and develop. 


HEY will appeal to the child’s heart rather than to the head, 

T endeavoring both by precept and example to show the child 

the greatness of morality. Truth, honesty and compassion will 

be presented as ideals to be striven for and more to be desired than 
intellectual greatness. For goodness alone is truly great. 


ULL particulars will be cheerfully given to those, who are 
F interested, if they will write to the Astral Science Department 
of this journal. 
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Self Research Temperaments 


By HENRY CLAY HODGES 


The temperament of a man, a beast, or a 
tree, is the sum of the substance of which 
each is composed. 


One familiar with horseflesh recognizes 
the calibre of individual horses, and if wise 
he takes their temperament into consider- 
ation in their use and treatment, which 
may be called good “horse sense.” 


The horticulturist considers the habits 
and temperament of trees and plants, and 
ideas are born which evolve unlimited pos- 
sibilties of superb fruit and flower culture. 

It is said that the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the American people today is 
practicality, and this practical age proposes 
to consider man power as well as horse 
power, and the race is forging ahead upon 
the principle that if a man can do this and 
that he may also do greater things. Com- 
bined horse power has accomplished mar- 
vels—unity of human power achieves 
astonishing results. Not even an Edison 
could light the world nor a Marconi send 
messages off into space destined to reach a 
swift moving ship far out at sea without 
the co-operation of their fellows. 


It is due to the practical common sense 
of the age that great things are accom- 
plished. Had Edison and Marconi been 
citizens of the earth in the dark ages, their 
genius would have been crushed by super- 
stition, and the world would still be lighted 
by tallow candles, and its swiftest messen- 
gers foot runners. Yes, it is the spirit of 
true practicality which advances the human 
family, and there is not a more practical 
step for an individual to take than that of 
considering his own temperament in the 
use of his faculties. 

Through a knowledge of his tempera- 
ment a man may work to good advantage, 
avoiding many common errors. If he is 
of sanguine temperament he will find that 
he is qualified to meet life’s experience 
with a mind that is cheerful, ambitious and 
progressive, and this knowledge will in- 

’ 


crease his courage, a quality which is in 
itself masterful. 

If he is choleric and melancholy he is 
forewarned and will build his body of 
non-irritating substances and call to his 
mind cheer-inspiring forces. Instead of 
traveling along through life overwhelmed 
by these inherent qualities, he will qualify 
and transmute them to his advantage, and 
be the greater man thereby. 

The sanguine temperament shows a 
clear, florid complexion, the features 
fleshy and well formed, the muscles firm, 
the eyes blue and lively with much expres- 
sion. The skin is smooth, the hair chest- 
nut, light brown or auburn; disposition 
sunny and cheerful, though the body is not 
so active. There is a promptness, without 
perseverence, and a readiness to perspire 
under exercise. The pulse is undulatory 
and free. The sanguine people should 
avoid excess of all kinds. “ 

The phlegmatic temperament is best de- 
scribed by a full, fleshy form, pale com- 
plexion, pulse slow and weak. The sur- 
face of the skin is cold, the constitution in- 
active, the muscles are soft and the dispo- 
sifion is toward indolence. The diet of. 
these people should be necessarily nutri- 
tive and stimulative, although that does not 
mean to indulge in high living. The bow- 
els should be kept free but not be too 
much purged, for these people do not bear 
such evacuations well. They should use 
regular exercise in the open air. 

The bilious or melancholy temperament 


‘is distinguished by dark hair, yellow hud 


upon the skin, angular features, eyes ac- 
tive, muscles well developed, the arms and 
legs are long in proportion to the trunk of 
the body, pulse is slow and hard. This 
class evince energy of action, reserve, 
firmness of purpose, perseverance, are in- 
clined to be deep in reflection, and also 
have great caution. These people should 
exercise in order to assist digestion. They 
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should occasionally aid the torpor of the 
bowels by purgatives, such as taking vege- 
table purgatives. Their occupation should 
be various and interesting to the mind. 

The choleric temperament is best de- 
scribed by the hair being black, the eyes 
also dark, the complexion swarthy yet 
somewhat ruddy, the skin thick and rough, 
the pulse strong and full. Choleric people 
should use stimulants with great caution, 
as they are subject to inflammatory action 
upon the system. 

These are the chief temperaments in the 
human family, though none of them may 
be clear in any one individual as there is 
generally a mixture, as the sanguine- 
bilious, and the sanguine-nervous, and a 
milder form of the lymphatic temperament. 
In view of these widely known and inter- 
esting facts it is surprising that so few 
give a thought to their own inherent quali- 
ties of body mind or soul. 


b p t 
The Crescent Symbol. 


How It Came to Be Adopted by the Mo- 
hammedans. 


The crescent symbol of the Mohamme- 
dans has nothing to do with their peculiar 
religious opinions and ceremonies. It was 
not originally a symbol of the followers of 
Mohammed at all, but was first used by the 
Byzantines. Thousands vf coins have been 
found in all parts of Turkey which date 
back to the time when Constantinople was 
known as Byzantium, and on each of these 
the symbol of the crescent appears, proving 
conclusively that it was in use as an em- 
blem among the people of that region long 
before Byzantium was overthrown and its 
name changed to Constantinople. The story 
of the origin of the crescent symbol is as 
follows: When Philip of Macedonia be- 
sieged Byzantium he had planned to storm 

. the city on a certain cloudy night, but be- 
fore his arangements were completed the 
moon shone out and discovered his ap- 
proach to the besieged citizens, who accord- 
ingly marched out and repulsed his forces, 
something which would have been impos- 
sible in the darkness. After that event all 
Byzantine coins bore the symbol of the 
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crescent moon, which was always alluded 
to as the “savior of Byzantium.” 

After many years the hordes under Mo- 
hammed II. captured Constantinople. At 
that time the crescent was used everywhere 
and upon everything. Suspecting that there 
must be magical power in the emblem, the 
Mohammedans appropriated it and have 
since used it as their only symbolic decora- 
tion.—Milford Gazette. 


There are scholars of profound and ex- 
tended knowledge who are unable to im- 
part their wisdom to others. This is 
because they do not possess the faculty of 
expressing themselves in simple, under- 
standable language that is imbued with a 
quality which inspires interest, then ‘holds 
the attention while driving in the golden 
wedge of truth. 

It is needless to inform STELLAR Ray 
readers that Prof. Edgar Lucien Larkin, at 
the great Lowe Observatory in California, 
is a man of deep research and especially 
gifted as a word painter; a scientist who 
is also a writer with the power to catch the 
attention of his readers, and picture to 
them some of the marvels of the universe. 
We ask you to turn to the advertising 
pages of this issue and read the announce- 
ment of Prof. Larkin’s latest work, entitled 
“Radiant Energy.” 

His article on “The Great Pyramid,” 
which appears in this issue, cannot fail to 
interest and enlighten our readers. 


The nobler life is just as possible to us 
all as that which is ignoble. The moment 
one will assert his freedom from petty 
cares, perplexities, troubles and anxieties, 
that moment they fall off of themselves.— 
Lillian Whiting. 


Why should a true and sincere apprecia- 
tion be termed flattery and degraded to the 
level of insincere praise? Why should an 
individual be accused of acting from base 
and selfish policy because he feels the glow 
and warmth of social response?—The 
World Beautiful, Lillian Whiting. 


The Phenomena of Mental and Spiritual 
Healing , 


Leading Editorial in a Recent Issue of the Detroit News. This Paper Claims a Daily Circulation 
of over One Hundred Thousand in Detroit and Michigan 


Of more than passing interest is the 
movement within the Episcopal church to 
reduce the phenomena of mental and spir- 
itual healing to their most practical terms. 
The discussion of recent date in the 
Church congress revealed the attitude of 
Episcopal scholars to be that of students 
rather than propagandists, and this atti- 
tude, of course, precludes even the mildest 


fanaticism, and must command respect. It’ 


is not too much to say that when the dis- 
cussion appears shortly in book form it 
will be counted a substantial contribution 
to the study of this absorbing question. 


There are some words in the language 
which have lost their force, because of 
their constant employment in church ser- 
vices, and one of these is “faith.” It is 
variously used to describe the body of opin- 
ions a church or individual holds, a mysti- 
cal union of the individual soul with a su- 
pernatural person, or a state of supine cre- 
dulity. However it is used, its usė immedi- 
ately sends our. minds to church. Now 
“faith” is no more an exclusively religious 
word than is “eternity,” although none 
hears the word “eternity” without instinc- 
tively recalling the thoughts we are prone 
to have when we hear that lugubrious ques- 
tion, “Where will you spend eternity?” 
Eternity is a scientific term denoting infi- 
nite duration or continuance; it is a name 
for the'maze of our thoughts when we try 
to think of timelessness;.and we may be 
said to be spending a part of eternity ex- 
actly where we are, regardless of death or 
the consequences of religion. So with 
faith; it is no: a religious word, although 
it has been appropriated by religions. 

Faith is not necessarily an assent to a 
proposition, as the doctrine of original sin, 
but it is a state of mind. Keep that defini- 
tion in sight—faith is a state of mind. In 


that sense faith differs from fear only in 
its effects, not in its essential nature. There 
would be absolutely no derision of the 
statement that to keep a child in constant 
fear is to develop maniacal proclivities, re- 
pressed initiative, a tendency to lying, and 
to utterly scotch all affection. It would be 
accepted as scientifically correct to say 
that if a man be kept in the state of mind 
called fear, it would be but a matter of 
time before both body and mind would 
give way. The effects on the body of fear 
as a state of mind are easily recognizable 
and never questioned. Fear is the quint- 
essence of cowardice, distrust, pessimism ; 
it is doubly distilled terror and hopeless- 
ness—yet it is only a state of mind. The 
object of fear might be purely imaginary, 
but that dces not affect the intensity of the 
fear. A physician, knowing a man to be in 
perfect health, but merely ill of bilious- 
ness, may sit by the bedside with his hand 
on the man’s pulse and by one or two dread 
predictions, accompanied by serious shakes 
of the head, can set up an action in that 
man’s body which will be registered in his 
pulse and which the physician can record 
on a chart, and which, if persisted in, can 
make the man ill indeed—although there 
was nothing to fear’in the first place. Not 
the object of fear, but the intensity of fear 
is what works the harm. 


It is very strange that the foregoing sen- 
tences, showing“ the malefic action of a 
state of mind, will pass unchallenged, when 
as well founded statements regarding the | 
benefic action of faith—fear’s opposite— 
will be heard with suspicions* 


Now, take faith away from the shadow 
of a church steeple and consider it as a 
state of mind, just as fear is a state of 
mind. Faith is the quintessence of opti- 
mism, the contentedness of trust and con- 
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fidence, the June morning of the mind. It 
is buoyant, though calm and sweet. It 
is musical, but its harmonies are for the 
inner ear. Faith, as a state of mind, is 
like some of those rare summer afternoons 
we all of us have had when to live was a 
quiet ecstasy. It is that rich season of the 
mind which has its kin in nature when late 
summer begins to sink into golden, mellow 
autumn. It is all that fear is not. It is 
not contemplation of a god necessarily, nor 
is it the state of being convinced as to the 
correctness of a dogma, it is just—faith! 
Now, if we were to ask why fear depresses 
and disturbs the functions of the body we 
should be told by Dr. Wiley, of the United 
States government, that fear turns certain 
bodily juices to rank toxins which per- 
meate the organs and cause that disinte- 
grating process called disease. Similarly, 
if we were to'ask why faith uplifts, fresh- 
ens, strengthens, encourages, revivifies, re- 
news, we should be told that it develops 
and purifies those juices and processes that 
make for our well being. How this is 
_ done is a mystery, but that it is done is 
just as certain as that the kitten lying on 
the hearth rug has a normal heart beat, 
while the kitten being stoned and chased 
by boys has a most distressing palpitation 
of the same organ; it is just as true as that 
the process of digestion goes on normally 
as you sit by the fire after supper with the 
quiet of the home lulling you, and that the 
food lies in lumps in your stomach while 
you labor under intense excitement or great 
grief. ` 

Observe, faith and fear do these things 
without regard to their objects, but in the 
ratio of their intensity. One's fear may be 
fear of the devil, or one’s faith may be 
faith in God, but it is fear and faith as 
states of mind that do the things we have 
cited. The faith that heals is sometimes 
faith in Christ, sometimes faith in a favor- 
ite saint, sometimes faith in oneself, some- 
times faith in one’s physician—the one 
thing needful is that it be faith. 

Now, the Emmanuel movement has 
found that the basis of most people’s faith 
is the goodness of God, and therefore the 
movement seeks to arouse faith on its re- 
ligious side; that is, it uses the means 
Which are most likely to arouse the highest 
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intensity of faith, for the greater the inten- 
sity the greater the physical effect. Dr. 
Worcester very frankly said that men came 
to him for help who did not respond to any 
religious sentiment, and these had to have 
their faith aroused by any other means, say 
by seeing others healed, or under the calm- 
ing, encouraging effect of Dr. Worcester’s 
own personality. If the disease happened 
to be imaginary, the hardest kind of a dis- 
ease to handle, then it was that the healer’s 
personality was most necessary. Many a 
man can treat a lesion of the brain who 
cannot give the right twist to a man’s im- 
agination. But Dr. Worcester is frank 
enough to say that it is not the object of 
faith—say God, for instance—hut the in- 
tensity of the faith that does the work, just 
as Jesus was saying to the woman who 
thanked him for her cure—“Thy faith hath 
healed thee; go in peace.” If religion does 
not induce the faith another means must 
be tried, just as a patient who is unrespon- 
sive to aromatic cascara might require cro- 
ton oil. 

The same is true of the use of prayer 
which celebrated alienists have attested is 
one of the best of remedies for inducing a 
normal state of mind, bu: here again the 
purely superstitious element must not be 
counted. It is prayer itself, the attitude of 
prayer, they claim, that does the work in- 
stead of any answer it is supposed to bring 
from heaven. In this bes: sense prayer is 
its own answer. True enough, the man 
might call on God, or Christ, or all the 
saints, but it is the state of mind this very 
calling induces that, according to the alien- 
ists, works the so-called miracle. It is the 
attitude of prayer, not a supernatural re- 
sponse to prayer, that calms the mind, as 
more than one person can testify? Or, to 
take the terms we used with reference to 
fear and faith, it is the intensity of prayer 
and not the object of.prayer that brings 
the good things we crave. 


Thus, to the present date, faith-healing, 
so-called, is divorced from any religious 
dogma. To say that witch doctors, savage 
medicine men, priests, ministers, Christian 
Scientists and mental scientists all perform 
the same acts of healing is simply to say 
that somewhere there is a fundamental 
principle, independent and divorced from 
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all their philosophies and ‘creeds. In other 
words, the action of healing faith is not 
denominational, nor even Christian, nor 
even necessarily religious, and it is pleasant 
to relate that the leader and founder of the 


Emmanuel movement recognizes this. It, 


would seem, therefore, that a movement 
thus removed from the prejudice of dog- 
matical basis should command the respect 
of thoughtful students of the surrounding 
mystery. And if the church has taken this 
work upon herself, is it not in full conso- 
nance with her commission to help and 
heal and save the world from its moral as 
well as its physical sins? 


“Talk health; the dreary, never-ending tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm or interest or please 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make 
them true.” 


e+e & 


Unnecessary Operations. 


Mr. Arthur Hallam, editor of “The 
Health Record,” published in London, Eng- 
land, discusses with other subjects of im- 
port along the lines of health and longevity 
the subject of death under surgical opera- 
tions. He gives the matter a summary 
mention in the June issue of The Health 
Record, which we quote as follows: 

Mr. Troutbeck, the coroner, has raised a 
storm of protest against himself from the 
medical profession for declaring that in- 
quests should always be held when death 
succeeds, operations. We trust, however, 
that he will maintain his ground, for he is 
undoubtedly acting in the public interest, 
and the sympathy of the great bulk of the 
people should be on his side. The principle 
involved is of great importance. As mat- 
ters now stand, it is impossible to tell 
whether the deaths following operations are 
or are not the direct results of surgical 
treatment. It is a fact that many of the 
operations undertaken are unnecessary, and 
deaths occurring as the result of operations 
should not be described as being due to 
natural causes; yet this is a common prac- 
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tice in the case of patients who have been 
able to overcome the influence of the anzs- 
thetic, even for a few moments. Sir Victor 
Horsley—who strongly opposes Mr. Trout- 
beck—has stated that if inquests were held 
in all cases of deaths caused by operations 
there would be 10,000 per annum in Lon- 
don dlone. If this is true, it is obvious that’ 
very few of these are brought to the notice 
of the coroners, and that Mr. Troutbeck’s 
attitude is justified. These cases are certi- 
fied by the man whose conduct may be in 
question as due to a natural disease, and 
they are all registered without a word of 
explanation. Why should ‘surgeons fear 
publicity in these matters? The fact is, 
the holding of inquests in every case of 
death after operations would be a salutary 
check upon the present reckless and, more 
often than not, totally unnecessary use of 
the knife, and this is just what the surgical 
profession do not want. The “British 
Medical Journal” has already taken Mr. 
Troutbeck to, task for posing as a sort of 
“Grand Inquisitor of Medicine and Sur- 
gery,” but we venture to think that that is 
a very estimable and desirable position to 
occupy in the public interest, for if all cor- 
oners were to follow Mr. Troutbeck’s ex- 
ample we should hear less of hasty and 
fatal operations in cases where simple rem- 
edies would have been effctual. 


“Who will remember that the skies are gray 
If he carries a happy heart all day?” 


We call the attention of our readers to 
a small photo of Prof. L. E. Johndro, in our 
advertising columns. One might think to 
look at the picture that he was too young 
to be an adept in this great science of the 
stars, but we commend him as a student 
far advanced and competent to accomplish 
whatever he promises to do in his line of 
research. 

Prof. Johndro has been for many years 
a deep student of astrology, and as a writer 
on subjects pertaining to this science none 
is given a higher place. Tue STELLAR Ray 
considers itself very fortunate to be able 
to present articles from time tó time from 
his pen, in this manner allowing its readers 
to become acquainted with Prof. Johndro 
and to enjoy his wisdom. 


The Pyramid of Khufu 


By EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN 


Written for The Stellar Ray 


“The borders of Egypt. Behold, the 
Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and cometh 
unto Egypt, and the idols of Egypt shall 
be moved at his presence, and the heart of 
Egypt shall melt in the midst of it.” 

“In that day shall there be an altar to 
the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border therepf to the 
Lord.” 

“And it shall be for a sign and for a wit- 
ness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of 
Egypt.” Isaiah, xix. 1, 19, 20. 

“Jehovih said: ‘I gave unto the earth 
a time of full earthhood; and, that the gen- 
erations of men might know the period 
thereof, behold, I caused man to build a 
pyramid in the middle of the world. For it 
was my mark, that from that time hence- 
forth, man should turn from stone temples, 
and the hope of everlasting flesh-life, to re- 
joice in spiritual abodes in my etherean 
heavens. ”—Book of Lika, Oahspe, p. 458. 

“My son, my son! Thothma said: ‘I 
hear Thee, O God, what wouldst Thou?’ 
Osiris said: ‘Provide thou a dark chamber 
and I will come to thee in Egypt.’” Book 
of Wars Against Jehovih, Oahspe, p. 448. 

And the mysterious chambers in the 
mighty pile are dark indeed; the silent 
chambers of the queen and king. A sym- 
bolism hangs round about the queen’s room, 
for it comes first, as one enters through the 
long, granite-lined corridors leading from 
the mystical opening high up on the north 
side. 

Osiris said: “Thou shalt build a Temple 
of Astronomy and dedicate it to Osiris.” 
Oahspe, p. 448, v. 26. 

“The people who erected the obelisks in 
Egypt and. covered them with hieroglyph- 
ics, who wrapped the mummies, embalmed 
them with the greatest care, knew no more 
about the pyramid builders than we do 
to-day.” Jurden, in Parson’s “New Light 
from the Great Pyramid.” 

The men who reared the pyramids were 
not indigenous in the Valley of the Nile. 


They came from afar, and brought many 
sublime elements of human wisdom along. 
Many hypotheses regarding the purpose of 
the mighty builders have been advanced for 
more than forty centuries. This subject 
is fascinating and is a perpetual source of 
research. For years all will remain quiet 
in the scholastic world. Then a flood of 
new theories will appear. These will die 
out, only to be succeeded by others. But 
a new series is on now. Within twenty- 
five years many new and startling books 
have been written, and hundreds of arti- 
cles in magazines. The number of scholars 
who believe the pyramid of Khufu, com- 
monly called Cheops, the name given by 
Herodotus, to be intensely symbolical, oc- 
cult and highly prophetic, is increasing. 
These think that coming events are prophe- 
sied in granite, in the lengths, widths and 
heights of corridors, passages, tunnels and 
chambers, measured in sacred and secular 
cubits, and in feet and inches, representing 
years and centuries. The burden of these 
prophecies is that the happenings will be 
religious, moral and political, and that they 
will affect the nations of the earth. It is 
thought that the mystery of the queen’s 
chamber will be revealed first, and that the 
world-wide struggle of women for recogni- 
tion now actually here is a fulfillment just 
beginning. 

A book of 500 pages could here be writ- 
ten on this intensely fascinating subject of 
pyramidal prophetic symbols, and I dislike 
to drop this branch of the study, but must, 
to write on another phase—Astronomical 
Symbology of the Pyramid. 

Astronomers have a rule of prophecy— 
that it must stand fire of merciless mathe- 
matics. The axis of the earth spins around 
like that of a leaning over peg top, once in 
every period of 25,827 years. Call the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun 
a pavement, then on January 1st, 1908, the 
axis of our colossal spinning top, the earth, 
leaned toward the flat plane 23 degrees 27 
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minutes 5.51 seconds of arc. It varies 
slightly, but the total amount since the 
earth assumed its present form and rigidity 
is small. Now, if the “sky,” which does 
not exist, were made of white paper,-and 
were the axis of the earth extended to this 
sky surface, and tipped with a pencil. point, 
it would mark out a gigantic circle almost 
47 degrees in diameter every time that 25,- 
827 years are counted off into past dura- 
tion. In its mighty circuit the pencil would 
pass close to a number of stars. Any star 
thus encountered during the centuries oc- 
cupied in approach, passing and recession, 
would be the polar star of the period. 
Thus we now have a North star within 
1 degree and 11 minutes of the “end” of the 
earth’s axis prolonged, during this good 
year of 1908. The pole will approach slow- 
ly during 118 years, to within half a degree, 
and pass, to return again in 25,827 years. 
For centuries our descendants will have 
very small North stars; so sailors will be 
short a Polaris. We know just how fast 
the poles of the earth move around this 
circle, and also its diameter. Computing 
backward, it was soon found out that the 
north pole of our earth passed a bright 
star, named’ Alpha Draconis, now easily 
found by anybody having a map of the 
constellations. The people then had a much 
brighter North star than we do now. 

Any polar star is precisely as many de- 
grees above the horizon, to the eye, as the 
observer is from the equator. The eleva- 
tion of the pole is always equal to the lati- 
tude of any place on earth. The latitude 
of the pyramid is 30 degreés. Then the 
north pole was 30 degrees above the hori- 
zon, Straight north of the pyramid. But 
the nearest approach at passing of the pole 
was 3 degrees 42 minutes distant from the 
star Alpha Draconis. Then, since the 
earth turns in 24 hours, the star was above 
and below the true pole at intervals of 12 
hours. When above the pole, the star was 
33 degrees 42 minutes above the horizon, 
and when below, 26 degrees 18 minutes. 
Now a most remarkable thing was discov- 
ered in the pyramid: a wonderful tube cut 
in solid stone. Ascend the north facade 
of the pyramid 26 degrees 18 minutes and 
you will find an opening slightly less than 
4 feet high and a little less than 3% feet 
wide. It is the open end of a-+very long 


tube through all the great stones of the 
pyramid, and through 350 feet of natural 
rock, or deep enough for the end to be 
exactly beneath the top, or apex, of the 
colossal edifice. The tube in the pyramid 
proper is lined with slabs of granite with 
a polish like that of a mirror, But the 
elevation of this tube of granite almost 
like the tube of a great telescope withou 
the lenses, is this 26 degrees 18 minutes. 

Behold the purpose of the mathematical 
builders! Go down, down into the rock- 
hewn tube, deep under the center of the 
pyramid, B. C. 2,170 years, turn and look 
out toward the north. Then Alpha Dra- 
conis, the polar star, would.send a glitter- 
ing ray. of light along down „the tube into 
the solid earth, when under the celestial 
pole. Now an eye placed there 25,827 years 
later than the date of the pyramid’s erec- 
tion will see the same polar star through 
the tube again, if the pyramid stands, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it will. 
That is, if the motion of both suns, Alpha 
Draconis and our own, does not throw the 
adjustment of the earth, pyramid and tube 
out of line. For our sun moves 12 miles 
per second and drags, not only the earth, 
but everything else in the solar system 
with it. But the distance traversed by the 
sun and earth with a velocity of 12 miles 
per second for 25,827 years ‘is so short and\ 
minute, that it alone may not throw the 
tube out of range. This is because the dis- 
tance of Alpha Draconis is so inconceiv- 
ably great. And it is also in rapid motion. 
The sky opening of the tube, as seen from 
the bottom, is one-third of a degree in dia- 
meter; which is less than that of the moon, 
whose angular diameter is half a degree. 
So the two suns cannot move far away 
from the original straight line of the mystic 
tube, in order that Alpha, the ancient Po- 
laris, may be seen when time’s up, 25,827 
years. The ratio of the diameter of a circle 
to its circumference is the chief symbol of 
the great pyramid. Heights, lengths, 
widths of the edifice within and without, 
one divided by the other, gives this invar- 
iable quotient, 3.145965325 ! 

Wonders never end. The height of the 
pyramid is the one-billionth part of. the 
known distance of the sune{ The pyramid 
cubit-unit of measurement is the one-twenty 
millionth part of the earth's accurately 
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known diameter; and there are as many 
cubits and parts of cubits in the length of 
each side of the base as there are days and 
parts of a day in a year—365 1⁄4. 

The only furniture in the pyramid is the 
coffer, a stone box in the king’s chamber, 


polished and without a lid. When struck it 
emits a tone as of a sonorous bell. But the 
cubical space within is the same as that of 
the Ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews! 

Lowe Observatory, Echo Mountain P. 
O., June 21, 1908. 


Now Is the Time to Build 


Some Practical Advice on Home Building by Well-Known Authority—Prices of Material 
Exceedingly Low 


There seems to be some doubt in the 

minds of those who are facing the problem 
of home building, as to whether now is just 
the time to build. The financial depression 
has left many with shaken confidence. But 
architects, contractors, real estate men, and 
in fact everyone connected with the build- 
ing business unite honestly in saying that 
the proper moment is at hand. Conditions 
have placed material and labor where it is 
to the advantage of the home builder to 
make use of them at this time. An excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive sum- 
ming up of the situation is given by the 
American Lumberman, one of the foremost 
publications in the American building 
trades: 
_ Ignorance on the part of an individual, 
community, state or a nation may not be 
excused when every facility and every op- 
portunity exists for its removal. Just now 
the building trade of the United States is 
unsatisfactory because of the general indif- 
ference or neglect of the business educational 
factors. The time to build is when mater- 
ial and labor can be secured on most advan- 
tageous terms. That time is now. 

Ignorance of the present unusual oppor- 
tunities, and the failure to take advantage 
of conditions which may not again present 
themselves for years, are inexcusable. 

This ignorance is due to carelessness, 
negligence or oversight on the part of com- 
mercial educators. It should be charged up 
to the shortcomings of lumbermen, dealers 
in hardware, real estate men, bankers, com- 
mercial organizations and industrial asso- 
ciations. 


The Time to Build. 


This country is suffering, if at all, with 
suppressed enthusiasm. The warehouses 
are full; stocks of lumber, building hard- 
ware, lime, cement and all other classes of 
building materials are more than suffi- 
cient to supply the present demands. 
Nominally, some manufacturers of build- 
ing materials have not lowered their 
prices, but in every line, owing to the slack 
demand, dealers are willing to make con- 
cessions ta secure business. This is true 
of the glass makers, lumbermen, hardware 
dealers, brick and stone men and of pro- 
ducers of almost every article that enters 
into the construction of dwellings, ware- 
houses and office buildings. 

It is true in every line of industry in the 
United States and each particular depart- 
ment of trade is waiting for something to 
start. 

Now is the time to start it. The reason 
has been stated and may be reiterated. 


Material Cheaper Now. 


Material and labor can be secured on 
more advantageous terms now than at any 
other time within the last five years, and 
probably more cheaply than will be pos- 
sible at any time after 1908. 

Mills and factories aré being operated 
under reduced schedule. Some of them are 
closed down entirely. The workmen who 
manned these institutions are idle; some of 
them are walking the streets looking for 
employment. They are able and anxious to 
work and under present conditions will 
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give greater and better service in exchange 
for less money now than they have been 
accustomed to give in the past. 

Money is easier. A Chicago bank has 
just issued this statement: 

Lumber now is being offered at prices 
which appear ridiculously low when com- 
pared with market values last year. Where 
the manufacturer or the dealer refuses to 
make heavy concessions in prices some one 
else willing to do so steps in and takes the 
trade, 

This year a great deal of lumber has been 
sold at prices that did not yield sufficient 
to cover the actual cost of producing the 
stock. This, of course, has not been the 
case generally, but the lumber trade, so 
far this year, has been conducted on about 
the same basis as the business of the man 
who trades a dollar for 100 cents. 


Lumber Is Much Lower. 


Yellow pine, hemlock, spruce, northern 
pine and hardwoods in all sections of the 
country now are being offered at prices 


Life, Not Merely 


ranging from $2 to $10 below last year’s 
schedules. Shingles, red cedars from the 
west, bringing $1.20 to $1.80 a thousand 
below last year’s level. 

Prices of millwork are on approximately 
the same footing. Other kinds of building 
material also are being offered at bargain 
prices. 

Retail dealers as a class have worked off 
their high priced goods, which have been 
replaced by late purchases at as near cur- 
rent values as it was possible to secure. 

In some sections of the country building 
has been good, but as a whole it is far from 
satisfactory. 

Its slugishness may be traced largely to 
the ignorance of the people who are able to 
build and who do not appreciate or do not 
know of present advantages. 

A moment's reflection could convince 
‘anyone that it is a pretty safe thing to buy 
at prices which represent merely the cost 
of production. It is incumbent upon those 
who handle building material to acquaint 
the trade with those facts. 


Making a Living 


By BOLTON HALL 


When a goose goes under an arch she 
ducks her head; that is not because there 
is not space for her, but because she thinks 
there is not, and that is because she is a 
goose. Perhaps she does not see very 
clearly what is above her. 

But we can hold up our heads if we will; 
it is only necessary to look and think. 
Many of us think we had no chance in life. 
Others were in at the oil excitement or the 
natural gas boom or got in with the trolley 
development or a mine discovery, or found 
some good opening; but we have never 
seen any opportunity. 

Well, we have our chance now. A new 
boom is on—the farm and land boom; a 
new development is beginning—intensive 
agriculture; a new discovery—the riches 
of the soil; a new opening—the intelligent 


use of “the little lands.” It does not de- 
mand any more brains than any of the 
other opportunities and it is open to a far 
larger number. “The profit of the earth is 
for all.” 

There is more money to be made out of 
the soil, if you go at it intelligently, than 
there is in any’endeavor that is open to 
everyone. 

The city man who has brains enough to 
conduct a shop, or who knows how to make 
a profit out-of his employes, or who is 
a good enough financier to meet the 
monthly bills, knows enough to make 
money out of the soil. The same attention 
to details, the same care,of an orchard or 
of a vegetable farm, or of a fruit farm or 
a flower garden, will bring far greater 
profits. Any one who has a little store, or 
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who makes things in a small way, is op- 
pressed with the ever present danger of 
being crushed by a trust or forced to the 
wall by richer and more powerful competi- 
tors. What chance has a woman in the 
city now other than a mere living? .And 
what chance has the average clerk? Both 
grow old trying to keep abreast of their 
expenses. Many of these people have a 
natural taste for the land. They love to 
prune, they love to plant, they loye to help 
nature perform her marvels. They potter 
away in their little garden patches at their 
homes in the suburbs and find more real 
enjoyment in their gardens than in any- 
thing else. These are the ones who might 
make grand successes of their lives if they 
worked in the soil. And it is a life worth 
living, with real social advantages. 

Civilization does not breed overcrowded 
cities, nor do we need to stay in then, 
The slums and the billionaires are not d's- 
‘eases, but symptoms of a d’sease, the di- 
vorce of the people from the land. « 

All th’ngs that go to make well-being, 
things that we call wealth, come from the 
land by work; so that all political econo- 
mists agree that wealth is anything that 
people want which is gotten out of the 
earth by labor. Cotton, wool, linen, leather, 
felt, all that wear; wheat, fish, beef, vege- 
tables, everything that we use, comes di- 
rectly or indirectly out of parts of the 
earth. Even the money that we buy or 
sell these things for, the tools that we use 
to make them, the machines with which we 
manufacture them, are themselves drawn 
from the land, so that economists say again 
that capital’ is only that part of wealth, of 
the product of land and labor, which is 
used to get more wealth. 

To get the simplest kinds of these things 
in the simplest way, and to let the children 
learn to get them in the best ways, a few 
acres is enough, with modern methods and 
active minds. 


An acre is not a big plot; the baseball 
diamond has about one-fifth of an acre. 
About two blocks of the space on Fifth 
avenue, between the houses, is an acre. 

On such a plot any dunce can raise the 
average crop of onions, say three hundred 
bushels, and make at least big wages. If 
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we use brains and transplant from hot beds 
we can raise that yield to five hundred and 
fifty bushels of choice early onions. That 
is much better and more profitable than 
“to farm” and raise four hundred and fifty 
bushels of rye on thirty acres, and it gives 
much more satisfaction. The farmer's 
work, like the woman's work, is never 
done, and what gets done is never done 
thoroughly. Toil as he will, there is still 
need for more work at the house or some- 


where on the fields, until he gets so worn 


and discouraged that he has not energy 
even to make a shelter for his machine or 
to take his tools in out of the rain. 

But just such thoroughness, just that 
kind of care is necessary to success in any 
business: for the husbandman it is prac- 
ticable enly on the little plot, or what is 
practically a lot of little plots. * es 
Intensive farming, intensive trucking, in- 
tensive dairying, and specializing are the 
up to date methods. that promise sure and 
gocd returns. Three cows to the acre, not 
three acres to the cow; $700 produce to the 
acre, not seven acres to the hundred dol- 
lars produce; four truck crops to the acre, 
not four acres to the truck crop. These 
are the methods that pay. 

“This is no pipe dream” or experiment. 
Japan shows us communities living off lit- 
tle patches of land of two and a half acres 
to the family. Denmark is a country of 
prosperous farms, * * * “The man 
with the hoe” is a back number; it has been 
proved by clock over and over again that 
a man w'th an ordinary hand cultivator 
costing less than ten dollars, and lasting 
for years, can do as much work as ten men 
with hoes. 

You remember the story of Hercules and 
the wrestler Antaeus. Exhausted by fierce 
competition. Antaeus gained new strength 
every time his feet touched the ground; he 
was overcome only when he was lifted 
bodily from the soil.. 


Get your feet upon the soil literally and 
figuratively, and draw from it not only 
wealth, but health and the joy of living; 
not only a living, but Life. Earth is your 
mother: konor her that your days may be 
long in the land, that the Lord thy God 
giveth for all the children of men. 


Mental Conditions 


and Their Effects 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, in “Qut From the Heart” 


This article is repreduced from that valuable guide to right living, “Out From the 
Heart,” one of the author's“ most important books, Reference to this work and its com- 
panion masterpicce will be found in another part of this number of the SteLLar Ray. 
This chapter is selected as being representative of the helpful and interesting current of 


thought that runs through all the works of this writer. 


reader of the Sterkar Ray.—Editor. 


ITHOUT going into the details of 
W the right life (a task outside the 
the greater steps and lessons in 
scope of this small work) a few hints and 
statements concerning those mental condi- 
tions from which life in its totality springs, 
will prove helpful to those who are ready 
and willing to penetrate further into that 
inner realm of heart and mind where Love 
and Wisdom and Peace await the strenuous 
comer, 


All sin is ignorance. It is a condition of: 


darkness and undevelopment. The wrong- 
thinker and wrong-doer are in the same posi- 
tion in the school of life as is the ignorant 
pupil in the school of learning. He has yet 
to learn how to think and act correctly, that 
is, in accordance with Law. The pupil in 


learning is not happy so long as he does his- 


lessons wrongly, and unhappiness cannot be 

escaped while sin remains unconquered. 
Life is a series of lessons. Some are 

diligent in learning them, and they become 


pure, wise, and altogether happy. Others. 


are negligent, and do not apply themselves, 
and they remain’impure, foolish, and un- 
happy. 

Every form of unhappiness Springs from 
a wrong condition of mind. Happiness in- 
heres in right conditions of mind. Happi- 
ness is mental harmony; unhappiness is 
mental inharmony. While a man lives in 
wrong conditions of mind, he will live a 
wrong life, and will suffer continually. 
Suffering is rooted in error. Bliss inheres 
in enlightenment. There is salvation for 
man only in the destruction of his own 
ignorance, error, and self-delusion. Where 
there are wrong conditions of mind there is 
bondage and unrest; where there are right 
conditions of mind there is freedom and 
peace. i 


They should be readsby every 


Here are some of the leading wrong 
mental conditions and their disastrous ef- 
fects upon the life: 


Wrong Mental 


Conditions. Their Effects. 
Hatred. Injury, violence, disaster, and suf- 
ering. 
Lust. Confusion of intellect, remorse, 
shame, and wretchedness. « 
Covetousness. Fear, unrest, unhappiness, and loss, 
Pride. Disappointment, chagrin, lack of 
knowledge. 
Vanity. Distress, and mortification of spirit. 
Condemnation. Persecution, hatred from others, 
Ill-will. Failures and troubles. 
Self-indulgence. Misery, loss of judgment, gross- 
- ness, disease, and neglect. 
Anger. Loss of power and influenca; 
Desire, ọr Self- Grief, folly, sorrow, certainty, 
slavery. and loneliness. 


The above wrong conditions of mind are 
merely negations; they are states of dark- 
ness and deprivation and not of positive 
power. Evil is not a power; it is ignorance N 
and misuse of good. The liater is he who 
has failed to do the lesson”of Love cor- 
rectly, and he suffers in consequence. When 
he succeeds in doing it rightly, the hatred 
will have disappeared, and he will see and 
understand the darkness and impotence of 
hatred. It is so with every wrong condi- 
tion. 


The following are some of the more im- 
portant right mental conditions and their 
beneficent effects upon the life: 


Right Mental Their Effects, 


Conditions. 
Love. Gentle conditions, bliss, and bless- 
edness. 
Purity. Intellectual clearness, joy, invinct- 
ble confidence, 
Selflessness, Courage, satisfaction, happiness, 
a and plenty. 
Humility. Caltancss, restfulness, knowledge of 
rut 
Meekness. Equipoise, contentment under all 
circumstances. 
Compassion. Protection. love and reverence 
5 from others. 
Goodwill. Gladness and ae A 


Self-control. eace of mind, true judgment, re- 
x finement, health, and honor. 

Patience. Mental power, far-reaching influence. 
Self-conquest. Enlightenment, wisdom, insight, and 


profound peace, 
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The above right conditions of mind are 
states of positive power, of light, of joyful 
possession, and of knowledge. The good 
man knows. He has learned to do his les- 
sons correctly, and thereby understands the 
exact proportions which make up the sum 
of life. He is enlightened, and knows good 
and evil. He is supremely happy, doing 
only that which is divinely right. 

The man who is involved in the wrong 
conditions of mind, does not know. He is 
ignorant of good and evil, of himself, of 
the inward causes which make his life. He 
is unhappy, and believes other people are 
entirely the cause of his unhappiness. He 
works blindly, and lives in darkness, seeing 
no central purpose in existence, and no 
orderly and lawful sequence in the course of 
things. 

He who aspires to the attainment of the 
Higher Life in its completion—who would 
perceive with unveiled vision the true order 
of things and the meaning of life—let him 
abandon all the wrong conditions of heart, 
and persevere unceasingly in the practice of 
the good. If he suffers, or doubts, or 1s 
unhappy, let him search within until he 
finds the cause, and having found it, let him 
cast it away. Let him so guard and purify 
his heart that every day less of evil and 
more of good shall issue therefrom; so will 
he daily become stronger, nobler, wiser; so 
will his blessedness increase, and the Light 
of Truth, growing ever brighter and bright- 
er within him, will dispel all gloom, and 
illuminate his Pathway. 


+ + © 


Mrs. Carter 80 Years Young in July 
1908. 


The writer of the following letter is a 
lady in active business life, is engaged in 
the publishing business, and makes a spe- 
cialty of classics and editions De Luxe. 

Her stationery is refined and elegant, her 
handwriting firm and clear, and her heart 
and mind seem to be imbued with an en- 
thusiasm for a happy, useful life that might 
be emulated by men and women in their 
thirties. : 

Tue STELLAR Ray believes that health, 
happiness and prosperity are within the 
reach of each human being here and now; 
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that the years should bring joy and exhilar- 
ation, increased interest and vitality far 
beyond the age limit now supposed to ex- 
ist. The broader, more varied and useful 
a life is, the farther is removed the vanish- 
ing point between material and spiritual 
existence, the final transition being like a 
radiant sunrise after a glowing sunset. 

Here is Mrs. Carter's letter: 

THE STELLAR Ray: 

Gentlemen—I am enclosing draft, for 
which you will please add two years more 
to my subser'ption, the same being paid to 
the close of 1912. I like all of the numbers 
of Tue Srevar Ray very much and intend 
having them bound to go with my library 
to F . as soon as the Carnegie li- 
brary building is completed. I shall be 
eighty in July and at the expiration of my 
subscription, hope I may then duplicate 
this five years. Your journal will help me 
to stay here. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. L. S. C. 


t b & 


Condemns Prison System. 


Mrs. Siebert Says Convicts Should Support 
Families. 


Mrs. Katherine A. Siebert, in charge of 
the-prison ‘work of the Florence Crittendon 
mission, says that the tax-payers don't 
seem to realize that they are sending men 
to prison, supporting their families and 
taking every vestige of self-respect and 
manhood from the convicts by the present 
systems. 

“Let the man be locked up. Let him 
work at a given wage. Don't give him 
that money, but see to it, by law, that his 
money is given to his family. 

“A pension system, he working for the 
state and the state pensioning his family, 
would work, but it would only rob the man 
and the family of their self-respect and 
make them ashamed of the fact that they 
are pensioners. 

“I haven't any particular plan further 
than this, but from my talks with many 
leading men, believe’ that the time is ripe 
for action along the line that will not leave 
the family helpless when the convict father 
is locked up.” 


Psychic Research 


An Extract from a Report of the Proceedings of the American Psychical Research Society, 
Published in December, 1907 


All Communications to this Society should be addressed to Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
539 West 149 Street, New York City ! 


Under a division of this report, entitled 
“Incidents,” are given examples of tele- 
pathic communication, which Prof. Hyslop 
publishes with the ensuing comments : 

“The following case is one which may 
be regarded as illustrating though not prov- 
ing telepathy. How far it can escape the 
suspicion of mere coincidence will have to 
be determined by each person according to 
his tastes or prejudices. There are numer- 
ous enough cases of a similar type to pre- 
vent it from standing alone in human ex- 
perience.” 

1094 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
January 21st, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hystopr: 

Dear Sir—I send the following instance 
of telepathy as a very satisfactory demon- 
stration. 

Mr. G. C. Rogers went out to make a 
purchase for me. He ran quickly down 
from the third floor and I heard the front 
door close. At once there flashed into my 
consciousness, “Go to my gray trousers.” 
The message seemed to carry its own im- 
pulse. I obeyed without hesitation, sur- 
prise or thought of its meaning, I walked 
to the wardrobe and my hand at once 
touched the bunch of keys in one of the 
pockets. Then I knew. 

I got the keys, went to the front window 
and waited his return. When he came in 
the gate I threw the keys down to him. 
He let himself in at the front door and 
came bounding up the stairs. “You got my 
message,” he exclaimed. “When I realized 
I had forgotten my keys I sent you a mes- 
sage to go to my gray trousers and throw 
them down to me.” No comment could 
make this stronger. 

Yours cordially, 
(Mrs.) FREDERIKA S. CANTWELL. 

I confirm the above. 

G. C. Rocers. 


“The next incident is from a physician 
whom I know personally,” says Prof. Hys- 
lop. 

Chicago, March 26th, 1907. 
My Dear Mr. HysLor :— 

On November 22nd, 1906, at 5 o'clock in 
the morning, while I was in a semi-waking 
or entirely waking state—I really do not 
know myself; perhaps it was in the transi- 
tional stage—I heard a voice say, “Wake 
up, wake up! Are you going to sleep all 
day?” The voice had a peculiar and fa- 
miliar sound to it and seemed so natural 
that I at once thought it was at my door, 
and I immediately opened the door to see 
who was there, at the same time recogniz- 
ing the voice as that of my friend and 
former roommate, Dr. Oscar J. Brown, of 
De Kalb, Il. To my surprise there was no 
one at the door, nor was there anyone 
nearby, nor any sound to be heard. I again 
retired to bed and after thinking over the 
matter for some time I concluded that it 
was some sort of a dream condition, and 
soon fell into the “arms of Morpheus” 
again. 

I thought it rather peculiar and so far 
out of the ordinary that it made a lasting 
impression on my mind at the time. At 7 
o'clock, or exactly two hours afterward, I 
again heard a rap on my door, and when I 
arose and opened the door there stood my 
friend, Dr. Brown. ; 

The first word I asked was, “Hello, doc- 
tor, what time did you leave De Kalb?” 
He informed me that he left at 5 o'clock. 
It requires just two hours to come in from 
De Kalb, which is located sixty miles west 
of Chicago. There was nothing in the 
sound of his voice to indicate that there 
was anything particular connected with it 
more than the usual jovial expression that 
is characteristic of the doctor, 

Daniev S. Hacer, M. D. 
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This account was sent to Dr. Brown and 
he writes the following, to which he sub- 
scribed before a notary public. 

: DaxıeL S. Hacer, M. D. 

I have read the above report by Dr. 
Hager and remember the trip and that I 
left De Kalb at 5 o'clock. I also remember 
that he asked me at once as to the time I 
left De Kalb for Chicago. 

Oscar J. Brown, M. D. 

March 26, 1907. 
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Interesting Mental Experiences. 
By A. E. Hardman, 


Following we give a letter from Mr. A. 
E. Hardman, an electrical engineer in Ber- 
lin, Ontario. 

After stating that he was born in a 
Canadian country town, where to be a stu- 
dent of New Thought teachings meant to 
be affiliated with. the devil, and that if he 
had followed the advice of his home people 
and clung to the old creeds and dogmas, he 
would still be plodding along under far less 
prosperous conditions, he relates the ensu- 
ing experiences: 

When I was about ten years of age, one 
Saturday afternoon I was seated in a hard- 
ware store with my father, in a small West- 
ern Ontario town. The owner of the store 
was a friend of my father: While there 1 
was suddenly seized with a sort of fear and 
at the same time a thought was strongly 


impressed upon my mind that the store was - 


going to burn down that night. I became 
so seized with the fear at the time that I 
was going to tell my father, but I thought 
he would only laugh at me and I have 
never told anyone to this day. The next 
morning (Sunday), when my mother came 
in my bedroom to awaken me, she told me 
that “B———'s hardware store was burned 
nearly to the ground last night.” The 
build‘ng was set on fire and it was discov- 
ered that bundles of ‘hay and kindling had 
been placed under the store several nights 
before the fire. Was this a case of tele- 
pathy ? 

Three years ago I attended an institution 
in this town, presided over by a physician 
for whom I had great respect. I ‘had left 
the institution about a year, but would meet 
the doctor frequently on the street.” One 
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Sunday afternoon during December, 1905, 
I was seated in a room facing the street. 
I saw the doctor talking to a man on the: 
opposite side of the street. I thought what 
a healthy looking man, yet he might die 
suddenly like many another man. What 
would become of the institution if he died? 
One of the pupils would take charge of it. 
These thoughts clung to me for some time, 
until I suddenly awoke startled out of a 
sort of day dream. On the following night 
the doctor was taken sick, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon he died and -the institution 
for a time was in charge of one of the 
pupils. 

Last year I was night superintendent of 
an electrical plant in Detroit, and during 
the night had an opportunity to get a cou- 
ple of hours’ sleep. It was during one of 
these naps last August that I dreamt a 
dream which for several weeks after caused 
me more thought and wonder than any 
other dream I have ever dreamed. In this 
dream I had renewed the acquaintance of 
friends in New York state and also in 
Western Ontario, and it predicted much 
of my future career in life. Part of the 
dream. has come true. I have met the 
Western Ontario friends whom I never 
again expected to see. As I contemplate 
going East this fall I may yet realize the 
other experiences as predicted in the 
dream. 

Last winter I left Detroit and went for 
several weeks to my home in a small West- 
ern Ontario town, intending to return to 
the United States in the spring. One Feb- 
ruary night I dreamed that I had started 
in business in a Western Ontario city 
where I formerly resided some years ago. 
I related the dream to my mother the next 
morning and remarked how peculiar it was 
that such a dream should come to me, as, 
in the conscious state. my intentions were 
to return to the United States. Four weeks 
ago I came to this city and started in the 
electrical construction business in the same 
office as foretold in the dream of several 
months ago, although at that time I never 
even thought of doing such a thing. 

I reside near a fire station. About a 
week ago I dreamed there was a fire and 
that the fire wagons were racing down the 
street. The dream was so vivid that it 
awoke me. I got out of bed; turned on the 
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light and looked out of the window. The 
night was dark and I could see nothing. It 
was 12:05 a. m. I was about to return to 
bed when, “Dong, dong, dong” broke the 
stillness of the night. The fire alarm 
sounded in the station and a minute later 
the fire teams went clattering down- the 


The Necessity of Change 
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street.. The man running to the fire alarm 
box probably was thinking the very things 
which I dreamt and as I reside near the 
fire station his thoughts reached me before 
he could get to the box to send in an alarm. 
His thoughts were no doubt concentrated 
on theMire station. 


By MRS. IDA LYON 
Written for The Stellar Ray 


Change is one of the conditions of ex- 
istence. It is the price we pay for the 
power of consciousness—that gem for 
which all nature forms the setting. It is 
only through ceaseless change that we are 
rendered conscious. 

From the moment when we are endowed 
with the breath of life, until that (seem- 
ingly) final change which deprives us of it, 
our existence is a continuous succession of 
changes, marking our development. 
development does not end with what is 
usually called maturity, for we never cease 
to mature while we live, except through 
diseased conditions. 

There are purpose and capabilities in age 
no less than in youth. It is only when we 
give up interest in life that we court dis- 
solution; for we must change, though these 
changes are often imperceptible. 

Age has many compensations for the 
loss of youthful vitality, and there are 
many instances where an aged man towers 
both physically and intelectually over men 
in the “prime of life.” President Diaz of 
Mexico is a striking example of what 
strength age may bring. o 

To feel that we are ever and always an 
inseparable part .of this great universe 
should give us an incentive to act in unison 
with nature's laws and cheerfully accept 
the changes which time inevitably brings. 

Time? Time is but the measure of those 
changes ceaselessly taking place. The 
length of our lives is measured by such 
changes. 

There are times whén we welcome 
changes, and others when we rebel against 
such of them as conflict with ouf wishes. 


This * 


We are slow to adjust ourselves to new 
conditions. I have in mind-a man who has 
been called upon to witness the death of 
father, mother, brothers, sisters and wife, 
all within a few years. The Christian re- 
ligion, in which he had been taught faith, 
affords him no consolation, and he no lon- 
gerebelieves in the existence of God, since 
he cannot conceive how a just God can so 
unjustly afflict him. 

It would require an entire readjustment 
of ideas to enable him to regard himself 
in his true light—a force among forces 
buffeted about, but always with strength 
unlimited to draw from, in adjusting him- 
self to the new conditions which these 
necessary and unavoidable sacrifices have 
brought about. Long before “New 
Thought” had been talked of, Victor Hugo 


‘said, “People do not lack strength, they 


lack will.’ And right there is the whole 
secret of “Health, Happiness and Prosper- 
ity.” If we have the will to live in unison 
with nature, instead of setting ourselves 
rebelliously against her laws, we can find 
consolation for every woe and a recom- 
pense for every sacrifice. It has been said, 
that “For every evil under the sun there is 
a remedy or there is none,” etc. I hold 
that for every evil under the sun, there is 
a remedy, and, if we have the will to find 
it, there will be a way. 

It is well for us to keep in view the tran- 
sitory nature of things, and not to expect 
that we can establish a state of affairs that 
is ‘enduring. Experience and common 
sense teach us to be prepared for changes, 
since they must come sooner or later. It 
is the law. We are willingt to obey the 
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laws of our country and will sacrifice our 
lives to uphold’ them. Should we then turn 
traitor to Nature and rebel when her laws 
demand of us a sacrifice? Rather, shall 
we not make the sacrifice as bravely as the 
soldier who gives up everything he holds 
dear to defend and sustain the laws of his 
country ? 

Law and order entail many sacrifices, 
and we should love nature no less for mak- 
ing these demands upon us, than we do 
our country. e 

There is one law which obtains in the 
mental world which, rightly understood, is 
a panacea for all ills, and which, when 
ignored, is the cause of untold suffering ; 
for “Ignorance of the law excuses no one.” 

It is that the conditions which the mind 
pictures are the conditions which develop, 
providing that these mental pictures induce 
action toward that end. 

This law is expressed in the Bible by 
these two statements : 

“What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them,” and the laconic and sug- 
gestive assertion that, “Faith without 
works, is dead.” 

It is a fact which is becoming more and 
more understood, that the mental picture 
which we hold determines our physical 
conditions and environments. Wtiness the 
men and women who have risen from 
squalid and vicious surroundings to posi- 
tions of usefulness and congenial environ- 
ments—through the force of thought, the 
desire and the will to have that desire for 
better things gratified. And again, recall 
the many instances in which mental condi- 
tions of degradation have dragged others 
down from high positions to shame and 
misery. 

There is no possibility of remaining al- 
ways the same; we must move on or we 
are falling backward. All is transitory. 
It is a necessary condition, through which, 
alone, we can claim a conscious existence. 


Just how much joy or sorrow may be 
produced in the human system by various 
kinds of music will be shown with mathe- 
matical certainty by a new instrument, 
which was recently exhibited in Carnegie 
hall. The mechanism was shown by 
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James E. Homans to members of the 
National Society of Musical Therapeutics. 

As melody rises from a piano, from the 
instrument of seven strings and from the 
psalter, the subject will be secured to the 
machine and his blood circulation and the 
vibration of his nerves accurately meas- 
ured. Mr. and Mrs. Karl Feininger will 
help soothe the clinical material with piano 
and violin. The society, which was estab- 
lished last year, is devoted to the theory 
that many ills can be cured or mitigated by 
music. 
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Purifying the Well (A Dream). 
By Emma C. Schafer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


I drew from the depths dark, slimy 
strands of decaying substance and held it 
up for Esther to see. “This is what you 
have been poisoning yourselves with,” I 
said. “The well must be cleaned and puri- 
fied before the water can be used.” 

“O see the sand rushing in and filling 
it!” she cried. 


“Better have it fill up than endanger 
your lives by drinking such filth,” I an- 
swered. And now my answer haunts me; 
I am awake, and the well of knowledge has 
been poisioned. 
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How to Keep Water Cold. 


“Having tried it, I recommend the fol- 
lowing mode of keeping ice water for a 
long time in a common pitcher,” says a 
writer in Woman's Home Companion for 
July. “Place between two sheets of thick 
brown paper a layer of cotton batting about 
half an inch in thickness; fasten the ends- 
of the paper and batting together, forming 
a circle, then sew or paste a crown over 
one end, making a box the shape of a 
stovepipe hat minus the rim. Place this 
over an ordinary pitcher filled with ice 
water, making it deep enough to rest on 
the table so as to exclude the air, and you 
will be astonished ‘to see the length of time 
that the ice will keep and the water remain 
cold after all the ice has melted.” 


È There Any Science in Medicine? 


By HENRY CLAY HODGES 


It is remarkable that the majority of 
physicians of today adhere as strictly to 
their materia medica and their drug formu- 
las as did their progenitors of two cen- 
turies ago. Legislative bodies have been 
induced to pass laws which prohibit a lov- 
ing mother from administering remedies to 
her children. If it be found that these 
arbitrary statutes have been violated, par- 
ents and others are brought into court and 
treated as criminals, under the hypothesis 
that if a drug doctor had been employed 
life could have been saved. This theory 
would establish the presumption that no 
deaths would occur under the administra- 
tion of the regular practitioner. But is 
this presumption rational? The answer is, 
“No,” as is evidenced by the vacant chair 
in nearly every household in the land: 
Still our hospital and dissecting tables are 
sprinkled with the innocent blood of their 
victims. 

While nature abounds with remedial 
agencies, to-wit.. electric and magnetic 
forces, such as those generated by the lay- 
ing on of hands, a practice as old as man— 
the power of mind over matter—the pro- 
pulsive influence of musical chords and 
color vibrations upon the human organ- 
ism; while the earth yields abundance of 
lucious fruit and vegetable growths that 
will build healthy tissue, and the air is 
filled with unlimited vitalizing power, when 
the patient properly breathes; while all 
this is admitted to be truep the average 
medical practitioner keeps his mind cen- 
tered upon the fogghulas and prescriptions 
of a past age, experimenting: with precious 
lives entrusted to his care, searching 
through the archives of his so-called 
science for analogous cases, ever hoping, 
be it said to his credit, to find the prec- 
edent established in the past which shall 
restore the case in hand. His mind still 
fails to realize that no two cases are ex- 
actly alike, or if this truth dawns upon 
him, he is still more dependent upon the 
empirical “system.’ To any fair-minded 
student or practitioner the question of 


scientific classification of disease is one 
that must be answered with an emphatic 
“No, there is none,” and it therefore fol- 
lows that there is really no science of 
medicine. To any unprejudiced investiga- 
tor history, both sacred and profane, re- 
veals the truth that remedies, unrecognized 
as such by the medical fraternity, have 
proved to be most efficatious in removing 
diseases, among which are many pro- 
nounced to be incurable- by any known 
medical formula, such as cancer, consump- 
tion, etc. Nosology, or the systematic 
classification of disease, is defective and 
will ever remain so until the facts as dem- 
onstrated through Stellar Science shall be 
known to the world, and through this 
channel only can the subject of diagnos- 
ing and the treatment of disease be con- 
sidered a truly scientific and natural 
method. 

The moment a child takes its first breath, 
the magnetic and electric forces from the 
planets dominating at that time will indi- 
cate the physical and mental weaknesses 
to which that child is liable during its life, 
let its years ke few or many. 

When will scientific men recognize that 
law governs this universe, and that, as we 
become acquainted with these laws, will 
disease and suffering continue to grow 
less. 


That which is past is gone and irrevo- 
cable, and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to ¢ome.—Francis' Ba- 
con. 


The world is full of judgment days, and 
in every assembly that a man enters, in 
every action he attempts, he is gauged and 
stamped. A man passes for what he is 
worth.—Emerson. 


The broad-minded see the-truth in differ- 
ent religions; the narrow-minded see only 
their difference—Chinese Proverb. 


Astrea, the Spirit of the Age 


By HELEN C. CLARK 


“After leaving carth Astrea was placed among the stars and became the constellation 
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Above in constellation, gemmed with stars, 
Mark one, which crowns ‘the golden sheaf, 
Alpha the brilliant. 

There Virgo stands, Virgin ever young, 
Astrea of the Golden Age, 

Goddess of Justice, Innocence and Purity, 
Holding the golden sheaf as promise 

Of purer life on earth, 

A prophecy of the Messiah, 

With ancient symbol of the balance 

Once held by Thernia at the Court of Love, 
Where sins were weighed 

By scale, oft tipping toward the Scorpion, 
Until, too heavy grown for equal poise, 
The burden fell on Libra; 

Libra, last to enter and complete 

The circle of the Zodiac, 

Henceforth the burden bearer 


It was a favorite idea of the poets that the goddess would one day return 
and bring back the Golden Age.”—Bulifineh. 


Of others’ woes—even their sins; 

Hiding all secret cares from too curious 
eyes 

Whose scornful glance would hurt not heal 

The Scorpion’s sting. 

But patient toilers of the sign 

Blessed by the Holy Angels 

In southern skies, beyond the Cross 

Behold the Crown, 

As spirit of the age, Astrea comes 

From higher altitudes of life celestial, 

Showering the Christly seek 

From golden sheaf of love divine, 

Evengel of a future Golden Age 

Of love which shall redeem the world 

From selfishness, and sin, 

When all shall understand 

The Love is the fulfilling of the Laws. 


“Bio Brother’ Movement 
g 


A movement of far-reaching power in 
its beneficial results recently had a small 
beginning, but that it has grown and 
will grow is not to. be wondered at when 
its nature is clearly known. We refer 
to the “Big Brother” movement for bad 
boys. It started in the Central Presby- 
terian church in New York city, and 
has now grown to such an extent as to 
need an executive council and headquar- 
ters of its own. The inception of the 
idea took form at a discussion of the 
needs of boys brought before “the chil- 
dren’s court” for misdemeanors. The 
members of the movement pledge them- 
selves to act as “big brothers” to the 
boys who are paroled by the judges of 


the juvenile court, and already over 500 
men have pledged themselves for the 
work. These men pledge themselves to 
visit the paroled boy in his home, and, 
getting thoroughly acquainted with him 
and his parents, to plan some beneficial 
outlet for his energy and induce him to 
attend school and bible schools on Sun- 
day, and so free himself by the power of 
God from the entail of his past life. The 
results of the work have met with a 
success that was never dreamed of. Out 
of the hundreds of boys paroled, only 
some dozen have been returned to the 
courts as incorrigible. This splendid 
showing proves the power of practical 
Christianity—Episcopal Recorder. 


Immortality 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


~ 


“No Really Existing Thing Perishes, But Only Changes Its Form” 


Let us consider what’ is meant by 
immortality. Is there anything that is 
not subject to death and annihilation? 
Can we .predicate immortality about 
anything? Everything is subject to 
change, but are all things subject to 
death? Without change there could 
be no activity, and the universe would 
be stagnant; but without death it is 
not so clear that its progress would be 
obstructed; unless death be only a 
sort of change. : 

But is it not a sort-of change? Con- 
sider some examples: When a piece 
of coal is burnt and brought to an ap- 
parent end, the particles of long-fos- 
silized wood are not destroyed; they 


enter into the atmosphere as gaseous ` 


constituents, and the long-locked-up 
salar energy is released from its po- 
tential form and appears once more as 
light and heat. The burning of the 
coal is a kind of resurrection; and 
yet it is a kind of death, too, and to 
the superficial eye nothing is left but 
ashes. 

Consider next the destruction of a 
tree or of an animal. Here again the 
particles remain as many as before, it 
is only their arrangement that is al- 
tered; the matter is conserved, but 
has lost its shape; the energy is con- 
stant in quantity but has changed its 
form, What has':disappeared? The 
thing that has disappeared is the life— 
the life which appeared to be in the 
tree or the animal; the life which had 
composed or ‘constructed it by aid of 
sunshine ‘and atmosphere, and was 
manifested ‘by it. Its incarnate form 
has now gone—no more will that life 
be displayed amidst its old surround- 
ings, it has disappeared from our ken; 
apparently it has disappeared from the 
planet. Has it gone out of existence 
altogether ? 

If it were really generated de novo, 
created out of nothing, at the birth of 


the animal or of the tree, we should be | 
entitled to assume that at death it may ` 
have returned to the nonentity whence 
it came. 

But why nonentity? 
know of nonentity? Is it a reasonable 
or conceivable idea? Things when 
they vanish are only hidden. And so 
conversely; it is readily intelligible 
that some existence, some bodily pre- 
sentation, can be evoked out of a hid- 
den or imperceptible’'or latent or po- 
tential existence, and ‘be made actual 
and perceptible and what we call real. 
Instances of that sort are constantly 
occurring. It occurs when a composer 
produces a piece of music, it occurs 
when an artisan constructs a piece of 
furniture, it occurs when a spider spins 
a web, and when the atmosphere de- 
posits dew. But what example can we 
think of where existence is created out 
of nonentity, where nothing turns into 
something? We can think of plenty 
of examples of change, or organiza- 
tion, of something apparently complex 
and highly developed arising out of a 
germ apparently simple; but there 
must alawys be at least a seed, or noth- 
ing will arise; nothing can come out 
of nothing: something must always 
have its origin in something. 

A radium atom is an element pos- 
sessing in itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. Every now and then it 
explodes and fires off a portion of 
itself. This can occur several times in 
succession, and finally it seems to be- 
come inert and to cease to be radium 
or anything like it; it is thought by 
some to have become lead, while the 
particles thrown off have become he- 
lium, or occasionally neon, or some- 
times argon. Let us suppose that. We 
cannot stop there, we are bound to go 
on to ask what was the origin of the 
radium itself. If it explode itself to 
pieces in the course of a few thousand 


What do we 
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years, why does any radium still exist? 
How is it being born? Does it spring 
into existence out of nothing, or has it 
some parent? And if it has a parent, 
what was the-origin of that parent? 

Never in physical science do we sur- 
mise for a moment that something sud- 
denly springs into being without it 
can be accounted for by chanees of 
non-existence, All that we perceive by 
aggregation, by assemblage and disper- 
sion. Of material aggregates we can 
trace the history, as we can trace the 
history of continents and islands, of 
suns and planets and stars; we can 
say, or try to say, where they arose 
and what they will become; but never 
do we state that they will vanish into 
nothingness, nor do we ever conjec- 
ture that they arose from nothing. 

I want to make the distinct asser- 
tion- that no really existing thing per- 
ishes, but only changes its form. 

So, then, what about life? Can that 
be a nonentity which has built up par- 
ticles of carbon and oxygen into the 
form of an oak or an eagle or a man? 
Is it something which is really noth- 
ing; and soon shall it be manifestly 
the nothing that an ignorant and pur- 
blind creature may suppose it to be? 

Not so; nor is it so with intellect 
and consciousness and will, nor with 
memory and love and adoration, nor all 
the manifold activities which at pres- 
ent strangely interact with matter and 
appeal to our bodily senses and terres- 
trial knowledge; they are not nothing, 
nor shall they ever vanish into noth- 
ingness or cease to-be. They did not 
arise with us; they never did spring 
into being; they are as eternal as the 
Godhead itself, and in the eternal Be- 
ing they shall endure forever. 
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Invention’s Scope. 
By Edward B. Moore, 

The age of invention has just begun 
to dawn. The accomplishments of the 
last half-century, while marvelous al- 
most beyond conception, will not begin 
to compare with what will be done in 
the next half-century. I base this con- 
clusion upon a definite knowledge of 
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what is being done at present and an 
appreciation of the great world scope 
that invention is assuming. There is no 
evidence of a waning of inventive gen- 
ius, while greater stores of knowledge, 
better trained hands, and both these in 
vastly greater numbers, are being 
breught to bear in the field of invention. 

The number of patents applied for and 
the number granted at the patent office 
last year were greater than at any time 
in its history. With the increased num- 
ber there is no decrease in the individual 
importance, but merely an evidence of 
increased industrial activity that de- 
mands the articles patented. There are 
periods of activity and depression along 
certain lines of industrial art. Some 
years ago we had ten men at work on 
bicycles alone, while now one man de- 
votes but half his time to them. Eight 
men formerly worked on reapers, while 
they are so nearly perfected that but 
three are so engaged. This does not 
mean, however, that any line of machin- 
ery is ever made so perfect that no fur- 
ther inventions will follow, for there are 
as many patents issued today for the 
improvement of plows as at any time in 
the history of the world, and the plow in 
the form of a forked stick was among 
the first tools invented. There are, how- 
ever, certain lines of great activity at 
present and in the near future. Electric- 
itv offers an unlimited field, and the 
number of patents bearing upon it is 
without end, while the flying machine is 
but beginning to show its possibilities. 
Wireless telegraph and telephone are 
just being heard from, while at any time 
a great basic principle like that of the 
Bell telephone may be discovered that 
will open up new vistas. 

The inventor of today is a different 
man from that long-haired, erratic gen- 
ius of a generation ago. He is in nearly 
all cases an inventor by profession, 
trained in the best technical schools and 
devoting his life to the creation of new 
things. He is above afl, a practical man 
of affairs. The people of the United 
States have gained more than any other 
nation from their inventions. These 
have enabled them to enter the markets 
of the world and force out competition 
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in many grades of machinery. The pat- 
ent laws of this country have been a 
greater™protection to the inventor than 
have those of any of the other: nations 
and are being widely adopted. 

Treaties for the protection of patents 
are being universally adopted. Such 
treaties are now being arranged by the 
state department with China and all the 
nations of South America. Japan is but 
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just finding out that her people have the 
same inventive mind that is shown in 
America. 

The awakening of new minds and new 
nations is going to bring on renewed 
activity and competition, and matters 
will go forward at a still greater rate. 
World's fairs have done much to make 
this activity world wide, and the promise 
is that our children will live in a world 
that we would not recognize. 


Babel In China 


By HOWARD SWAN 
Formerly Professor in the Imperial College, Peking, China 


It may surprise some to hear that 
there is no Chinese language! There 
are Chinese dialects; there is a series of 
Chinese ideographic characters corres- 
ponding in some degree to an alphabet; 
but there is, up to the present, no gen- 
eral Chinese language that all Chinamen 
can speak and understand. The nearest 
approach to it is the Peking mandarin 
or Gwaanhwa—"official — talk” —which 
has spread widely because the mandar- 
ins or government officials have first to 
reside in Peking, and carry that dialect 
from thence to every district. It is spo- 
len generally, however, only in Peking. 
and in the hinterland of Shansi and 
other provinces directly behind, and by 
officials of other parts of China in their 
Yamens or court houses. 

Put 20 Chinamen in a room together 
to discuss any important governmental 
or commercial proposition, and, unless 
they all come from the one district, such 
as Shanghai, or Canton, or Peking, or 
unless they all know Pekinese, they can- 
not understand one another's speech. 
The id'oms are different, pronunciation 
is different, intonation is different. Even 
simple greetings, such as “How do you 
do?” are ent'rely different as pro- 
nounced in Shanghai from the way they 
are said in Peking. 

In the writer’s class of graduate stu- 
dents in the Imperial college, Peking, 


|. who could speak corect Pékinese. 


out of 21 students from various districts 
in the first class there were only five 
Oth- 
ers could make themselves ‘imperfectly 
understood, but each spoke his own dia- 
lect, and two were absolutely incompre- 
hensible to the rest. These two had 
therefore to wait until they had learned 
English to speak with the class, or at 
least until they had learned Pekinese, 
which is, without organized teaching, an 
almost equally difficult task. Another 
resource, peculiarly Chinese, is to take 
to writing, not only on pieces of paper 
and corners of desks, but on the palms 
of the hands, in the dust, or by gesture 
in the air; and by long practice the 
Chniese are very quick at this written 
gesture language. This palm-writing is 
cumbrous, but fortunately nearly always 
successful when educated men come to- 
gether. 

As can easily be seen, this lack of a 
general Chinese “tongue,” or spoken 
language, precludes the possibility of 
public speech-making, and, indeed, leads 
to so many mistakes or possible misun- 
derstandings, laying the speakers open 
to suspicion of sedition, that in China 
public meetings are usually altogether 
banned, or in such disfavor with the 
central governmeht that private persons 
do not often care to run the risk. ` 
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There are 18 provinces in the Chinese 
empire, each with its own or several 
dialects, so that the empire is really 
much like Europe was at the time of the 
middle ages, with the Chinese emperor 
as pope, and the land divided up in prin- 
cipalities. In Europe we have Italy, 
Roumania, Switzerland, France, Spain, 
Portugal, each with a variety of Latin, 
‘to say nothing of Britain, with its Gae- 
lic, Welch and English, and the Norse 
languages; while Greece and Russia 
still use the original Greek letters that 
Cadmus is supposed to have given the 
Phoenician merchants to facilitate their 
commerce. If there were no general 
knowledge of English, French or Ger- 
man in Europe and America, but edu- 
cated officials only had a speaking 
knowledge of Greek, and a writing 
knowledge of Greek, this would fairly 
represent the state of China, which has 
some 400 dialects, with Peking man- 
darin as the general tongue correspond- 
ing to Latin, and the Wen-li corres- 
ponding somewhat with our use of 
Greek in learned works.—lFrom an ar- 
ticle in Review of Reviews. 
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The Anti-Drink Crusade 
By Ferdinand Cowle Iglehart. 


In two-thirds of all the territory of 
the United States the saloon has been 
abolished by law. Forty years ago 
there were 3,500,000 people living in 
territory where the sale of liquor was 
prohibited. Now there are 36,000,000 
people under prohtbitory law. Since 
that time the population of the country 
has scarcely doubled, while the popu- 
lation in prohibition territory has in- 
creased tenfold. There are 20,000,000 
people in the fourteen southern states, 
17,000,000 of whom are under prohibi- 
tory law in some form. In 1890 there 
were 18,000,000 under prohibition in 
the United States; now there are 36,- 
000,000. In eight months state-wide 
prohibition has cleared the saloon from 
an area as great as that of France. In 
that area there is a solid block of ter- 
ritory 320 miles north and south by 720 
miles east and west, in which, on the 
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first day of next January a bird can fly 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
ocean, and from the boundary of Tenn- 
essee to the Gulf of Mexico, without 
looking down upon a legalized saloon. 
Great Britain and Ireland could be set 
down over this space without covering 
it. There would be 10,000 square miles 
of “dry” territory left as a border. 

This is not the first wave of prohibi- 
tion that has swept over the country. 
Fifty-four years ago there was one that 
swept over the northern states with as 
great violence as the one that is now 
passing over the south. Then Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New York, Delaware, 
Michigan, Indiana and Iowa, by acts of 
their legislature, forbade the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. Nine northern states went 
“dry” in a single year, the year 1355. 

The liquor men, dazed and frig itened 
at the revolution, set themelves desper- 
ately to resist it. By one pretense or 
another there was widespread nullifica- 
tion of prohibition. One state after an- 
other receded from its radical action, 
until nearly all adopted the system of 
license. So that, up to a year ago, of 
the 18 states that had tried the experi- 
ment of prohibition, only three—Maine, 
Kansas and North Dakota—remained in 
the ranks, they having adopted consti- 
tutional prohibition. 

Will the present prohibition legisla- 
tion be ephemereal like that of half a 
century ago, or will it be permanent? 
There were more elements of perma- 
nency in the earlier movement than ap- 
peared on the surface; for during all 
the years that the states were falling 
out of the prohibitory column the peo- 
ple were steadily removing the saloon 
by “local option,” till at the time there 
were but three prohibition states left 
the liquor traffic had been abolished 
from two-thirds of the territory occu- 
pied by one-half of the populat‘on of 
the United States. Of the 36,000,000 
people who have expelled the saloon 
only 10,000,000 have done so by state 
prohibitory laws, and 26,000,000 have 
effected the removal by local option.— 
From an Article in Review of Reviews. 


Were You Born in Leo? 


People born between the 21st of July and 
the 22nd of August will recognize some of 
the traits given below as their own, al- 
though they may be modified by the sign 
rising at birth. 

Those born with the sun in Leo are am- 
bitious, aspiring, foud of and capable of 
exercising authority. They are generous, 
magnanimous, affectionate, sympathetic, 
sociable and susceptible to affairs of the 
heart, 

Whatever their position in life it is difi- 
cult for them to act in subordinate capa- 
cities, unless the indications of serving are 
strong in the natal figure. 

The Sun in Lec at birth is favorable for 
health and longevity for the father—it 
favors the birth of a son and contributes to 
the manifestations of genius, if other posi- 
tions support it. The native is inclined to 
be a deep thinker, and prefers to go to the 
bottom of any subject in which he may be 
interested. 

While the Sun is still in Leo the Moon 
passes through the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, and it may interest the reader to 
note the variations that are played upon the 


principle tones of the Leo character by the 
differént positions of the Moon. 

On the 21st of July, the day the Sun 
enters the sign Leo, the Moon is in the 
sign Taurus and inclines the native to,a 
study of nature, both mental and physical, 
gives good business intuition and strong 
vitality. For the three days following, un- 
til the 25th, the Moon is in Gemini, which 
inclines to a love of order and is both artis- 
tic and mechanical, with strong educational 
tendencies. On the 25th and 26th the 
Moon is in Cancer, whick denotes a domes- 
tic, sympathetic and sensitive nature liable 
to the extremes of the Leo nature. 

On the 27th, 28th and 29th the Moon is 
in Leo. This polarity counteracts the na- 
ture of Leo when taken separately. 

“The 30th and 31st the Moon passes into 
Virgo, giving love of purity and harmony, 
a tendency to criticism, impetuosity, and 
inclines to musical talent. So on through 
the month are the influences varied by the 
position of the Moon (with the Sun still 


in the sign Leo), and an observant mind. 


will note these differences in the character- 
istics of their friends and acquaintances 


‘and be able to judge for themselves of the 


accuracy of stcllar science. 


Value of Perspiration. 


Few people understand the necessity of 
sweat, says the New York Press. It has 
been calculated that there are 30,000,000 
pores in the glands of the skin which cov- 
ers the body of a middle-sized man! 
Through these more than one-half of what 
we eat and drink passed off by insensible 
perspiration. 

Sweating is a most wonderful part of the 
animal economy, and is absolutely neces- 
sary to our health, and even to our very 
existence. If we consume eight pounds of 
food in a day, five pounds of it are insen- 
sibly discharged ty perspiration. During 
a night of seven hours’ sleep we perspire 


about two and a half pounds. At an aver- 
age, we may estimate the discharge from 
the surface of the body, by sensible and in- 
sensible perspiration, at from one-half an 
ounce to four ounces an hour. 


Our sweat glands are situated in great- 
est numbers in the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet, and with a magnifying 
glass the pores may be seen in rows like 
atomic: volcanoes occupying the summit of 
each ridge in the skin. Perspiration is 
most abundant in these regions. Different 
animals perspire in different regions. Rab- 
bits and rats do not sweat at all, oxen very 
little, pigs mostly on the,snout, dogs and 
cats chiefly on the pads of the feet. 


Books and Periodicals 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEW 


A Little Land and a Living. 


In these days of crowded cities and de- 
serted farms, a work of such a practical 
nature as Bolton Hall’s “A Little Land 
and a Living,” just published, will be wel- 
comed by every intelligent ‘reader. His 
statement of facts is as interesting as a 
fairy tale of a promised land. In this 
issue we have given our readers a glance 
at an introductory chapter which alone 
tends to awaken man’s inherent Jove for 
Mother Earth, but it gives no glimpse of 
the fund of practical information regarding 
the ways and means by which health and 
abundance may be obtained through culti- 
vating the soil, which this book contains. 
It is published by the Arcadia Press at 150 
Nassau street, New York City, and may be 
purchased of Tue Stettar Ray Book De- 
partment for one dollar. 


+ & + 
The New Old Healing. 


By Henry Wood, Author of “Ideal Sugges- 
tions Through Mental Photog- 
raphy,” etc. 

This book is an attempt to render helpful 
truth in familiar terms, and to show the 
way of its practical application. It is ar- 
ranged as a treasury of many different, 
though related topics, to be drawn upon as 
needed, so that consecutive reading is not 
essential. The identity ofthe new and old 
spiritual and psychical healing laws and 
forces is shown and their working utility 

explained. 

Mr. Wood is a veteran writer upon the 
philosophy of psycho-therapeutics in gen- 
eral, and his former works have passed 
through from three to thirteen editions 
each. His breadth and conservatism have 
made his writings widely regarded as 
standard for the last twenty years. Prob- 
ably no other author has done so much to 
develop and formulate the general move- 
ment, which at last is arousing the 


churches to active investigation and prac- 
tice. 

Its style is graceful and popular and the 
advance orders, both in America and Eng- 
land, indicate a very wide demand. 

Price $1.20 net, $1.30 postpaid. Pub- 
lished -by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston, and may be purchased of THE 
STELLAR Ray Book Department. 


+ op p 


The Law of Compensation. 
By Eugene Del Mar. 


There is no “chance,” no “accident,” no 
“exception” to the law. There is nothing 
outside, above or below it. It is a Law of 
Love, the expression of Infinite Justice. 
In itself it is neither kind nor unkind, 
pleasant nor unpleasant. It seems as hard 
as adamant or as soft as down, to one’s 
interpretation. But it is changeless, for- 
ever returning smile for smile, and scowl 
for scowl. It returns what it receives. It 
pays in kind. 

“The Law of Compensation” is a book- 
let of about thirty pages, being a most 
helpful and inspiring talk by its gifted 
writer upon how to harmonize with this 
great law. 

Price 25 cents, and can be purchased of 
Tue STELLAR Ray Book Department. 


+ p p 


Rhoda Roland. 
“A Novel Worth Reading.” 

Ruopa Rorann, a Woman from the West 
in Washington, is the title of an interesting 
novel from the pen of H. S. Sutton, who 
displays a no uncertain knowledge of official 
life in our national capital. The book is a 
simple cross section from real life, and 
although it purports to be fiction, the reader 
cannot help the fast growing impression as 
he reads that the basis of the book is fact. 
If it were purely fiction it would be more 
highly colored and decidedly less interest- 
ing. The restraint of imagination displayed 
by the author is a rare treat. The book is 
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decidedly in the class with the unique and 
worth reading. Rhoda Roland is a live 
young widow with red blood, who goes to 
Washington to make her living. The book 
deals with her struggles in this direction, 
outlining the pit-falls that beset a young 
woman who must depend upon herself for 
existence. A good idea of the trend of the 
novel may be gained from the dramatis per- 
sonae as given in the novel: 

Rhoda Roland—“All roads lead to Rome” 
—and office. 

M. B. Pleasanton—One of the Magnates 
of Silk Stocking row. 

Orrin Stivers—Rhoda’s married friend, 
ready to assist in a good cause. 

Tom Baxter—Bred in “Bohemia” and 
never got out of it. 

“Mrs. Edenworth—Room-mate of Rhoda. 

Judge Barnstable, M. C._—’Twixt the devil 
and the deep sea. : 

Olga and Ida—Members of the group of 
Six. 

Zaida Lybrand—Palmist, a bird of Pass- 
age. 

Tony Lentz—A boyhood friend, back in 
the old home. 

Mrs. Grant—With “apartments to let.” 

Dennie Grant—A typical Washington 
boy: and 

Violetta—Who the d—l is Violetta ? 

Now as to Violetta, there is an air of 
mystery that envelops her throughout the 
hook, but in the last chapter the mystery is 
cleared, and our friend the congressman, 
Judge Barnstable stands vindicated. There 
are many lessons from life that the book 
teaches, and one who appreciates human 
nature as it is, and not as- poets have it, 
should not fail to read this book published 
by the Madison Publishing Co., New York 


City. Price $1.50 postpaid. , 


Two “new thought” books recently pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are 
being translated into German and will 
shortly be published in Germany. They 
are Dr. O. S. Marden’s “Every Man a 
King, or Might in Mind Mastery,” and Dr. 
Sheldon Leavitt's “Paths to the Heights,” 
a book based on practical experiences in 
healing without the use of drugs. 


“Get your distaff ready, and God will 
send you flax." —Mary Livermore's Favor- 
ite Proverb. 


“Job and David are called perfect 


men 
were 


im the Old Testament, but if they 
alive today the one would be 


takén charge of by the board of health 


and 


the other by the police depart- 


ment.” —Wm B. Forbush. 


“Tt 
hour 
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Character 
By Madame du Bois. ' 


is midnight! The silence of the 
enfolds one. The weariness of 


the day that one sometimes will feel at 
twilight, is a thing of the past; and I 
wonder now that the inharmonies of 
every-day life could have so disturbed 


me. 


As they recede they look so small! 


The night seems to deepen around me, 
and as I listen the silence becomes al- 


most 


vocal—I am alone with God. 


The question comes to me over and 
over again: What is character? When 
the work of life is done; when friends 
are gone and enemies have ceased to 
persecute; the worthless ambitions, the 
loves, hatreds and the pride of life— 
all, everything laid down, and even this 
phase of life, itself, is slipping away: 
What have I left? Just my character; 
for character is‘what J am. It is not 


what 


Mrs. Grundy and her friend Miss 


Gadabout thought they heard people 


say: 
acter 


that is public opinion; but cbar 
is really myself. 


Character will be all we can take 


with 


us when we pass out. Just what 


we are. If we are inspected when we 
reach the Port of Heaven, shall we be 
ashamed of our possessions? It will 


avail 


us, nothing at that late hour to 


try and smuggle into that country quali- 
ties of heart that we know we ought to 


have, 


here. 


but made no effort ‘to cultivate 
We will not be given credit for 


a dollar character if it is only worth 
fifty-eight cents, no matter how much 


` we may have deceived our friends here. 


Your life and mine are as spokes in 
the one great wheel of existence, and 
therefore necessary to it—parts of the 
one great whole; „as links in an end- 
less chain. If our character is to stand 
the final test: “Well done,” there must 
be no flaw in the spoke; no loveless- 
ness in the part we havefbeen given to 


live; 


no weakness in the chain. 
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The Last Survivor 
By Gilbert Patten Brown. 


’Twas long ago, when but a boy, 
In a hamlet by the sea; 
When my young heart was filled with 


Joy 
By a tale then told to me. 


I'd called upon a veteran gray, 
One whose race was nearly run; 

He told me of a troubled day, 
Once beneath the Southern sun. 


“I fought,” said he, “at Monterey, 
There I faced the Spaniard bold; 
And now, young man, I’ve this to say, 

As I’m fastly growing old: 


“My father fought at ‘Lundy’s Lane, 
Under Major General Hull; 

He led the charge on Gen’ral Kaul— 
In battle he was not dull. 


“My father told me, long ago, — 
That a time would come to me; 
And now, my young man, you should 
know 
Of something that were to be. 


“He told me that the South would fight, 
Yes, and I remember well 

How Sumpter’s guns did sound by night 
A most bloody tale to tell. 


“And I went forth in sixty-one— 

My young man, you shall now know 

Just how I faced them at Bull Run, 
My comrades in Mexico.” 


And as I sat and listened there 
That day in sweet. September, 

He told me of his days to dare 
And long I will remember. 


His grandson sat upon his knee 
Just to hear the old man through; 
The lad listened attentively 
To the veteran once in blue. 


The sun had set down in the west 
On that balmy autumn day; 

When he told his tales at his best 
Of the seige of Monterey. 


The veteran said, “One name I love,— 
Taylor never knew defeat; 

‘Old Zack’ was gentle as a dove 
And he spoke in language sweet. 


“I remember,” the speaker said, 
“It was just at break of day, 
He led the charge without a dread 
On the heights of Monterey.” 


He told me of another time 

When brave Scott was on the field— 
But I could not relate in rhyme 

Of how he made them yield. 


We then shook hands, I went away— 
It was many years ago; 

I blessed the men that autumn day 
Who had fought in Mexico. 


* E 


A Food Drink. 


Which Brings Daily Enjoyment, 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own af- 
fairs, I will not deny myself the pleasure 
of taking a few minutes to tell of the en- 
joyment daily obtained from my morning 
cup of Postum. It is a food beverage, 
not a stimulant like coffee. 

“I began to use Postum 8 years ago, not 
because I wanted to, but because coffee, 
which I dearly loved, made my nights long, 
weary periods to be dreaded and unfitting 
me for business during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as suggested 
on the package. As I had always used 
‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my Postum 
so. It looked good, was clear and fra- 
grant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend al- 
ways wanted her coffee to look—‘like a 
new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, and I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum in 
taste and effect, and am yet, being a con- 
stant user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and ac- 
yuaintances that they will like Postum in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit from its 
use, I have gained weight, can sleep and 
am not nervous.” “Theres’ a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creck, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 


-~ pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest, 
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Washing Delicate Embroideries. 


Make a good lather with soap ana 
warm water, adding one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered borax to each 
quart of water. Place the articles in an 
ordinary glass fruit jar, then nearly fill 
the jar with the lather. Seal tightly, 
shake the jar a little, and place it in 
bright sunlight for twenty-four hours. 
Of course, if the weather is cloudy, the 
time should be allowed for. Turn the 
jar around occasionally, so that the sun 
may penetrate every part. When the 
time is up, pour off the lather, press the 
fabric gently, then rinse several times in 
clear, soft water. Return it to the jar 
with more clear water, set it again in 
the sun, changing the water daily, until 
the material is white—Woman’s Home 
Companion for May. 
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The Mother's Reward 


By Anna A. Rogers. 

A successful mother (fighting both 
heredity and individual bias) is a more 
important factor in a municipality than 
any merely successful man in it; much 
more important, were she but nfade to 
realize it. For motherhood is a thing 
apart, “a distinct and individual ċrea- 
tion: different from anything else God 
ever thought of,” said, in all reverence, 
an American preacher. Her position 
has in it all the tragedy of life-long 
isolation in the performance of hei 
work; all the pathos of vast expendi- 
ture of vitality with no personal rce- 
ward. The millionaire railroad official, 
once an office boy, gets his reward for 
tremendous labor, in power and money, 
the scientist ‘gets his in the world’s 
recognition of his accomplished work. 
The mother's reward is $piritual, and 
lies only in the work itself, for she has 
not the stimulus of an audience, and 
few indeed are the children who recog- 


nize their mother’s struggles, their 
mother’s sacrifices. As to her love, 


they accept it as they do the air they 
breathe; and who of us stops to thank 
oxygen and nitrogen for combining so 
conveniently for our benefit? 

There is a pathetic hopelessness about 
many mothers. One so often hears 
them wearily say, “I've given up my 


whole life for years to my children, and 
yet it seems to have failed. They are 
not as I meant them to be. nor as ‘I 
hoped that they would be. What is 
wrong? I wish someone would help 
me.” 

It\is suggested, in all humility and 
tenderness, that there are several things 
going amiss in the human garden, In 
the first place, it takes something be- 
sides feminine ‘hearts to manage 
and the offspring of men; it takes 
feminine brains, every wisdom-tipped 
arrow in a woman’s quiver. Nine times 
out of ten, women put too much emo- 
tion, and not enough judgment, into 
both svifehood and motherhood. Every- 
thing has combined for*centuries to 
bring this about. Much of.the discon- 
tent of the present day among women 
is based on the fact that they do not 
yet realize that their life-tasks are not 
properly merely emotional at all, but 
pre-eminently intellectual.—From an Ar- 
ticle in The Atlantic Monthly. 

+ op t 


Healih and Income. 


Both Keep Up on Scientific Food, 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 
away. 

When a young lady has to make her own 
living, good health is her best asset. 

“I am alone in the world,” writes a Chi- 
cago girl, “dependent on my own efforts 
for my living. I am a clerk, and about two 
years ago through close application to work 
and a boarding house diet, I became a ner- 
vous invalid, and got so bad off it was al- 
most impossible for me to stay in the office 
a half-day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 
trying Grape-Nuts, which I did, making 
this food a large par: of at least two meals 
a day. 

“Today I am free from brain-tire, dys- 
pepsia and all the ills.of an overworked 
and improperly nourished brain and body. 
To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of my 
health, and the ability to retain my posi- 
tion and income.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of-human in- 
terest. : 


men’ 


